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and porple hills. The lichens on the grey old 
bridge appeared the greener tor the kindly morn- 
ing dew and the glorious sunshine. 

On the bridge, taking note of all these things, 
stood a middle-aged, bald, ungainly, poorly 
clothed man. His old snutl'-colored suit was very 
' much worn, bis hrge doable-knuckled bands were 
gloveless, his shoes tied with leather, and his 
" appointments'' altogether unr'asliionable. His 
leatures were, however, very pleasant and en- 
^ging — at ti jies, as he was variously affected by 
the scene before him, even noble; tbei'e was a 
childlike clearness in his look, and a kindly smile 
— not a sim])er, but^a real good-hearted smile— 
about his mouth ; his eyes were deeply blue. In 
spite, however, ofhisgood-lookmgface, his)>ald 
head and shabby attire excited various disparag- 
ing remarks trom the boys who loitered about the 
bridge. 

The people flocked across the bridge, through 
,the cow-slip-crof into the church, and still this 
stranger stood looking at tlie rivex-, the trees, the 
church — totally careless of the passing crowd. 
At last he was leit alone, and, wiping away a 
tew tears, be sighed out "Good FutheiM" with a 
depth ol devotion and aJTeciion. He also per-' 
formed the act of kissing a locKet enclosing a 
lock of bright brown hair, which wiil at once load 
my lady-reader to the conclusion that he was in 
love. Alter a while ho followed the crowd', and 
went into the church. 

There were assembled all the important pom- 
posity of Cbaltbrd; Mr. Biuus bustled about here 
and there, tel'ing everybody "it would be a 
charity to vote tor poor Lucy Miles;" and scowl- 
ing, whenever he got a chance, .at the obnoxious 
Meri-ott, wbo boldly marched up and down the 
church reading the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments, as it the place were his own. 

The playing commenced. Mr. Merrett per- 
formed very well several standard pieces— that is 
to say, he played them correctly; but it was mu- 
sic without the soul of music; it was like Galatea 
before the magic kiss of Pygmalion sent the en- 
livening tire into her veins. Several others tried, 
with various success — all second or ■ third-rate 
players; and then poor Lucy, who was lelt (as 
every one thought) till last, floundered through 
one of Handel's massive and (to me) heavy cho- 
russes; her slender fingers slipping weakly over 
the notes— partly trom inabi ity, partly from 
■weakness and timidity. Mr.-Binns meant her to 
be the last player, and (etched her out of the ves- 
try at the latest moment possible, that her fragile 
beauty and gentle appearance might startle them 
into electing her. 

They were just about to open the poll, and 
Merrett, sure of success, chatted easily with one 
of the churchwardens, when the stranger, whose 
acquaintance we have already made, intimated 
his wish to try lor the place. Mr. Binns was. en- 
raged; Merreit smiled conceitedly, and shrugged 
up bis shoulders, as he looked at the mean dress 
ot the new candidate. The mayor, ater a second 
look at his coat, thought there was no danger in 
letting him try; and so the stranger sot down to 
the organ. Oh I this was music ! The tender, 
sublime melancholy .of Mozari rose, like a cloud 
of sweet incense, and lingered lovingly among 
the arches, breathing out praj'er, penitence, or 
confplaint, as touchingly as a human -voice. The 
harmonies of Boyce and Tallis were expressed so-' 
leranly, liice the worship of manly reverent spirifc*, 
and the celestial strains of Purcell, of Palestrina, 
and many others found a place in the stranger's 



performance. - Challbrd had never heard such 
music since Henry VHI. swept away the little 
ni'nastery, whose jagged ruins still lie near the 
bridge. 

The mayor hinted that it Was getting on for 
dinner-time; nobody else spoke; they seemed to 
have found a new sense; and when the shabby 
man stopped his playing, all rubbed their eyes, as 
it just awakened from sleep. 

'" There is no question about it," was the first 
exclamation; . " We must not oilend the mayor," 
the second. 

Only the mayor got up, as It he were glad it 
was over; and he said to those about him, " It 
was very tine, and all that; bat still we don't 
come to church to have our eai-s tickled.-' 

The poll was opened, and the stranger elected 
by a majority— of only two votes though! 

His name was entered on the parish-book as 
" Johann Stumpfel ;" and Mr. Binns scolded Lucy, 
all tlie while he look her home, and bade her re- 
member, lor the future, that "the cobbler 
shouldn't go beyond his last;" not taking into ac- 
count that he himself had pushed her forward as 
a candidate for the siiuation she had.missed. 

Everybody inquired of everybody, " Where did 
he come IVom?" '-Does anyone know him?' 
People put questions, even to himself; it he did 
not choose to answer tliem, he merely shook his 
head, smiled, and perhaps sighed. Ho took two 
rooms at the saddler's. Luckily his parlor looked 
on the street. Not a tfew people peeped through 
his muslin blinds, to see him m his retirement. 
Mr. Binns even was caught with his eye at the 
crack of the shutter one night, but ho always 
evaded the charge. 

. When the rage tor patronizing the new organist 
had subsided, people began to hint whether Ihey 
ought not to have made stricter inquiries as to 
whence he came, who he was, &c. Some said 
Lucy would have done very well, and pitied her 
.on account ot her disappointment. She, mean- 
time, kept steadily working Oil at her dress-making, 
now and then giving a sigh alter the profession 
she loved, and must not follow. 

Mr. Binns was a vcry'inquisillvc, as well as a 
very important man, and was determined to find 
out who and what the organist was. In order to 
ellect his purpx)se, he actually contemplated giv- 
ing a little party. 

"It won't be very expensive," he said to his 
wile; " yo« can make some pastry, and all that, 
atasmallcost; and that, with a half-dozen of wine 
(which, as a dealer, I shan't miss), and a pair of 
fowls, or so, will do very nicely.'' 

Mr. Binns was gratified to find, that the organ- 
ist promptly accepted the invitation. The impor- 
tvnt evening arrived. The two Miss Johnsons 
(Old lawyer Johnson's daughters, and the sisters 
of the present Chalford solicitor), arrived first, 
with their maid, their cap-boxes, and the great 
horn-lantern, as usual. - Then there was Mrs. 
Pringle, a lady who kept a school, ard stiff Miss 
Boxer, her assistant. Lucy Miles was there too, 
looking delicate and pretty, in a pink dress, which 
her aunt had surreptitiously presented for the oc- 
casion. Altogether there were about thirty pres- 
ent. A piano had been hired for the evening, 
and everything done that could help to ensure a 
pleasant entertainment. 

The guests took their tea and coftec; eight 
o'clock struck, Mr. Stumpfel did not make his 
appearance, though it was an hour af.er the ap- 
pointed time. At half-past eight, Mr, Binns an- 
grily desired Lucy to play something, She has- 



tened to obey. The guests wore sitting round 
the room, looking stiff, awkward, and unsociable. 
Miss Johnson whispered to lier sister, that "she 
half hoped the German would* not, come — it 
would be a check to Mr. Binns's abominable 
'pride." ' 

The mayor himself Udgetted about, now and 
then indulging in his old habit of peeping out of 
the window by pushing aside the blind, now and 
then relieving hiinsell by a violent cough, or a 
cross look at his wife or Lucy. 

At nine Miss Johnson sidled up to her hostess, 
and said, so that the whole company could hear 
It— said it too with her sharp loatm'es tortured 
into a vinegar smile — 

" I really think, Mrs. Binns, we must be leaving ; 
my cold is so very bad, and poor Elizabeth, my 
maid— you remember Elizabeth ? I had her item 
my cousin Simj, in Devon— you knew poor cousin 
Sims ? Poor Elizabeth is dying with a severe at- 
tack of.rheumntism, and I don't want her out 1 v!e 
to-night: and so, as your guest does not appear 
to Intend lavoring us with his presence, Bessy 
and I will run home alone. We have our lan- 
tern." 

{Tobs Continued.) 



MR. BENEDICT S NEW CONCERTO. 



(From tho London " Daily Xews.") 

The Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace 
terminated on April 13, since when, however, two 
extra'concerts have been given. The concert 
of Saturday last bro 'ght forward an .important 
and interesting novrlty— a piano concerto by Mr. 
Benedict, performed for the first time on tills oc- 
casion by Madame Arabella Goddard. To write 
a pianOiOite concerto in the form of those by 
Moz.irt. Bcelhoven, and Hummel, which have be- 
come classical models ot their kind, is almost as 
arduous an undertaking as the composition of a 
symphony, since a large amount ot coherencs and 
rilevance of structure must be prest, as well as 
clearly defined and mteresiing themes, in addi- 
tion to skdliuliy interwoven passages for the in- 
ciilental display of the solo player's powers — or a 
concerto, although so entitled, will possess no 
importance beyond the most ordinary fantasia 
for the evhibitiou ot mere finger dexteritj. To 
produc3 "a work at all approximating to. the 
models just cited requires the united accomplish- 
ment of great practical skill as a pianist, thorough 
mastery over the higher forms of musical compo- 
sition, an intimate knowledge and command ot 
orchestral effect, with a logical power ot fusion 
and adaptation of detached musical thoughts 
into a consistent and satisfactory whole. These 
powers and requisites Mr. Benedict unquestion- 
ably possesses, and otlen as he has maniliesied 
them, he has never mo.-e successfully disrlayed 
them than in tho concerto now roterred to. It 
opens with a boldly conceived and amp'y de- 
veloped iuiii in E flat, of symphonic importance 
and grandeur, with some masterly orchestral 
writing. In this introduction the episode, or 
second subject, is not given, but in the following 
portion of tho movement it appears with the reg- 
ularity of the Mozart form— first in the dominant 
(B flat), and then in tlie key of the piece (E flati. 
This phrase is a charming canlabile, full of melo- 
dious beauty, and ofleriug as much scope for tho 
pianist's powers ot expression as other portions 
do for executive brilliancy. In neither of the 
three movements ot his concerto has Mr. Benedict 
Ictl an opening for the iiow almost obsolete 
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cadenza, wliicb in tbe olilcr concertoa was given 
up to tlie player's own powers of iniprovisalion ; 
but there is a long passage of entirely unaccom- 
panied solo, just before tlio return ot the episode, 
which has all the executive ciisplay of an elabo- 
rate cadenza while preserving that relevancy to 
the concerto itself wliich scarcely any one but the 
composer can maintain. The slow movement, a 
cliarming andante, somewhat in the noiturno 
style, commences with tbe pianoforte alone; and 
alter being admirably sustained with the addition 
of some ornamental passages, the subject is 
transtcrred to the violins, while tiie pianoforte is 
employed in a scri s of elaborations at„ once 
gracelul and brilliant, and contrasting most 
ofl'ectivolv wllh the sostenulo of the orchestra, A 
rondo on an elegant and melodious subjeo', well 
sustained, closes this excellent concerto— one of 
the very Jew valuable contributions to the higher 
class of pianoforte music that we have- had since 
the death ol Mendelssohn. The work is extreme- 
ly dinicut to execute: but, as there is scarcely a 
page that does not contain passages calculated to 
Interest as well as to Improve the player, it forms 
a most valuabfe study. 

Of tlio execution of the concerto by Madame 
Arabello Goddard it would be impossible to speak 
in too high terms — the unerring certainty of 
linger, the combination of masculine power wUli 
feminine delicacy of touch, tho perfect Unish of 
every passage, while tho distinct phrasing 
tlu'onghout, and the gracelhl expression thrown 
into tho slow movement, constitulcil a perform- 
ance of a most remarkub'.e order. Loud and 
prolonged applause was bestowed both on the 
player and the composer (who conducted tl;e 
work himself;, and both were enthusiastically re- 
called. 



(From tlio "Londoa Roviow.") 
GOUNODS "ROMEO AND JULIET.-' 



Tho legend of tho "star-crossed" lovers of 
Veiona, as told by Shtikspoare, las always been 
a fivorite subject with writers of operatic libretti. 
Tho first necessity in lyric tlrnma ot a serious cast 
is a strong love-story, anJ in the tragedy of 
"Romeo and Jidiet" that condition is surely ful- 
flUed. Yet, strange to say, though Shokspoare's 
play has been paraphrased at least a dozen times 
for the operatic stage, and wedded to music by 
the best composers ol the last century and a half, 
St, has never . u cesded in its lyrical form.. An 
isolated niunbcr or two— 3uch as some of the 
graceful tlioughls of Vaccaj— alone remain out 
ol all the elaborate scores that have been penned 
on thissulyect. So it was with Goethe's "l<'aust." 
Before Charles Gounod had dreamed tho exqu site 
musical laacies which he aiVerwaids wreathed 
round the equally lovely images ot the German 
poet, this same legend of Faust and Margaret 
had been set to music over and over again. As 
with Shakspeare's tragedy, so with Goethe'spoem. 
The wedded result only produced what may ba 
called "an ill-assorted union." Yet Spohrs 
music is fine. ,Much of it wid live, because it is 
picturesque, reasonable, and well made. But ii 
was lell for tl>n Frencii studpnt of theology to 
realize in music the creations ol Goethe. How 
tenderly, how nptly ho discharged this task is 
now a matter of art-iiislory. G ounod's ' ' Faust ' 
—fragmentary, occasionally incoherent, and often 
crude, as it might be shown to be by all art- 
canons— was felt to bo the first realization in 
music ol the German poem. There was truth in 
it. It was not the quaint Old Men's chorus, or 
tho gracelul Kermesse valse, or tho blaio and 
bustle of the Soldiers' Chant, that stampad tho 
new master's genitis. These all conduced to hia 
popularity with the outside public, it is auie; but 
more cultivated minds, less disposed to be led 



away by clap-trap, accepted him at onco for Ms 
delineation of that many-sided passion called 
love. In a word. Gounod succeeded in "Faust" 
as a writer of love-music, so gracious, so touch- 
ing, so true, that Lad ho never penned anything 
but the garden scene in that opera, hii name 
would have lived as a thinker of no common 
order. His previous, as well as his succeeding 
works, have all pouted very much in the same 
direction; and when, on the completion of 
"Mireiile" (an idy.l, not a drama', it was ru- 
mored that ho bad selected for bis next opera the 
story of " Romeo and Juliet," it \\as felt by those 
who knew him best that lie had taken a subject 
which he would probably treat inore truthfully 
than any composer who bad preceded iiim. He 
gave Margaret (Gretchen) her music, they said; 
ho will also make Julletto breathe her passion tor 
the first time in nmsic. The opera is now finished, 
in rehearsal, and even wiiile we >vrite, its produc- 
tion is looked for in Paris. If its success be what 
wo may anticipate after a perusal of the score, 
there can be no doubt that the foim of a certain 
class of opera will be tor the future considerably 
modified; lor in the present work, M. Gounod has 
carried out, with Hrmer liand and surer touch, 
certain ibrmal innovations which are noticeable, 
although in a very rudimentary shape, la "Faust." 
Such bein" our opinion, we think tliat a prelirai- 
Tiary sketch of the new opera will be acceptable 
to a larger circle, even of musical students, than 
that which comprises M. Gounod's Irieuds and 
fofiowers. 

MM. Barber and Carre, the composer's libret- 
tists, have followed Shakspeare's version oi " Ro- 
meo and .Tuliette,-' and even bis diction, very 
closely. The opera is laid out in five acts, with 
pretty nearly the same persons of the drama as in 
ohakspcare. Act 1, is in one set scene, repre- 
senting the masque at Capulot's house, the stolen 
march of Romeo and \.h friend?, the first meeting 
of tlie lovers, and tbe recognition of Romeo by 
Tybalt. Act II, is also in one set, representing 
the famous balcony scene, and is devoted entirely 
10 I be meeting of the lov. r j. Act HI, is divideil 
into two scenes: first, a front scone, representing 
Friar Laurence's cell. Here takes place the cele- 
bration of a matin service by the holy father and 
hi3 triars, then tho marriage of Romeo and Ju- 
liette. The second scene, a set; is in the street 
outside Capuiet's house, and the business trans- 
ac.oi in it comprises tho double duel between 
Mercutio and Tybalt, and Tybalt and Romeo, the 
arrival of the Grand Duke, and tho banishment 
of Romeo amidst the mutual recriminations ol 
adherents of tlie Montagues and Capalets. Act 
IV, is a set, representing Juliet's room. The ac- 
tion includes a grand love-scene for Romeo and 
his wife, the swallowing of the potion by Juliet, 
and the despair of tho household in finding the 
hope of tho Capulets dead. Act V, comprises a 
h'ont and sot scene. In the former Father Laur- 
ence learns that his instructions to Romeo have 
miscarried; in the latter, tho "tomb ot all the 
Capulets" is seen, Romeo poisons himself, Juliet 
awakes only to liiid her lover dying, andtheopera 
eud-s as does the drama, with their death. 

M. Gounod prefaces his opera with a slialit in- 
troduction in his usual manner, to whl'h tho 
standard overture is utterly regug-nant. In this 
particular instance, however, its musical interest 
13 iieightened by the introduction of a chorus nar- 
rating, exactly as Shakspoare recites it in his 
prologue, tbe legend of tlie unfortunate lovers of 
Verona. This chorus is unaccompanied; audit 
will always bo found difticult, from its extreme 
length, to got it sustained in lune, recited us it is 
nearly on a monotone, tho orchestra coming In 
with iin an occasional chord. The first act is full 
of a charming musical and dramatic interest. 
The valse— or rather mazurka— strain t j which 
the curtain rises is one of those catclung motils- 
80 plentifully scattered through "Faust," serving 
as symphony to a joyous dancing chorus foj- mixed 
voices in tlie composer s happiest vein. The en- 
trance of Juliet with her lather Is marked by a 
beautiful exclamation for tho tenors and basses, 
expressive of Unir admh^ation of the youn" girl. 



This is echoed by the soprano, and Juliet is in- 
troduced in a few words by Oapulet. The childish 
delight of the debutante (lor such she is) is de- 
lightfully expressed in a short aria, Z-i time, and 
then Capulet, rallying Paris, his intended son-in- 
law, ior not dancing, sings a jovial strain to the 
jjues'.s, "Allonsl jaunes gens; aliens! belles ' 
darned," the retrain of which Is repeated in choriis, 
Tho music of Capulet, we may here remark at 
once, is admirably characteristic— full otbonhom- 
mie, hospitable intention, and yet not lacking a 
certain tenderness where Juliet is the subject. 
The dance is resumed,and by-and-bye Romeo, 
Mercutio, and a small band of tfiends, to act as 
semi-chorus, enter on their prank. Romeo is 
rather disturbed by a presage of misfortunes In- 
dueed by a dream, which gives occasion — tho 
stage bein^ free- for the ballad of " Queen Mab, " 
sung by Mercutio, sotto voce, to a wondertWly 
descriptive accompaniment ot full orchestra 
pia7tissiino^ Of the many quaint and clever 
things Gounod has done, this is one ol the 
quaintest and cleverest.' Jiiliet and the other 
guests re-enter— Romeo is struck by her beauty 
manages to crave an interview, which by-and-bj e 
gives rise to a charming duettino, In the shape of 
a madrigal, " Ange adorable." This simple bttle 
number-will, we can sately prophecy, enjoy an 
extended popularity both ou the stage and ott. ' 
The remainder of tlie act is taken up by tho re- 
cognition of Romeo by Tybalt, the despair of 
Juliet at finding who the stranger is she already 
loves, and the riprise of the reliain ol Capu'e.'j 
song, to which the actklrop descends. This .act 
is admirable in every respect. There is not a 
redundant note, and the stage business is fu 1 of 
excitement. 

In the second act M. Gounod approaches more 
closely to the crucial test in which so many have 
tUUed. Here Romeo evades his t>icnds, and seeks 
his mistress. The entr'acte to which the curtain 
rises in the Balcony scene is a species of reverie, 
or rather cradle-song to speak descriptively), iu 
5-8 rhythm, orchestrated with the most voluptu- 
ous soilnes--. In perfect keeping with "moonlight 
on a lady's .bower." Romeo's serenade, which 
naturally occurs here, is exceedingly cjfective. 
Onophr se is full of passion, and ViH have an 
immense eSect, sung with the requisite voice. 
JuVe appears at the balcony, and soliloquizes ex- 
actly as In play. Romeo announces his presence, 
but scaccely has he done so, when a noise ofl* is 
heard, and the lovers retire only in time to escape 
discovery by a number or the servants, who sus- 
pect Romeo is lurking about. The Nurse is 
brought on ishe hns previously appeared in the 
first act , and atler a few comic insinuations that 
it is her beauty which allures young scapegraces 
thither, and a choral Invocation of wrath on the 
heads of the Montagues, Tlie intruders go ott". 
Rom reappears, meets Juliet, and the antici- 
pated duet begins in earnest. It is an attempt- 
both on the part of the Itbr-.ttist and the com- 
poser—to realize, passage by pasisage, the ex- 
quisite picture limned by Shakspeare, and wo" 
believe that the efibrt is entirely • successful. 
Gounod has managed to lo.tray a young girl's 
heart in this opera, most niurvellously. -In the 
first act Juliet's music is that 6f an ingemie; in 
tho second it is still naive, but a thought more 
tender; in the latter portion of tho work it rises 
to the dignity which the catastrophe demands 
The ensemble of the Balcony duef , " De cet adieu 
si douce est la tristesse,'' is upon an exceedingly 
simple theme in A, 3-4 time, aud is worked out 
in a long dewescondo on tho words "jusqu'il 
domain"— sinking to a mere whisper, the eUect 
of which is simp y beautitid. It has all thepoetry 
of the duet in ••Faust" with more delicate ir.anip'- 
ulation. After tho long good night, the instru- 
mental reverie which began the act is rusumed 
piano, and Romeo recites a prayer in monotone 
for his love as she retires, end the curtain de- 
scends. 

Act HI, opens with ecc'esiasttca'l music. A 
caVatina, with chorus, lor Frtre Laurent, in the . 
severest Church manner, is followed by the en- 
trance ot Romeo, and subsequently the marriage 



